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the throne of the Ceesars a succession of sol- 
diers of fortune—the heads of a ferocious de- 
mocracy of Pretorian guards, men taken from 
the lowest ranks of the army—raised—without 
any merit but that of brutal ws the 
brutal ice of the legions. Moors, Ara- 
bians and Goths—men ignorant, ,unedueated 
and ferocious, who kept the empire for ninety- 
two years in the flames of an incessant civil 
war, who had not a single Roman feeling, and 
who at length, by the excesses of their brutality 
and incapacity, compelled the soldiery to en- 
trust the reins of government to the bold and 
skilful guidance of Diocletian. 

But the doom of the empire was already 
sealed, and all that skill and valour could 
effect was to ward off the blows that incessantly 
assailed it, and rendered it more and more tot- 
tering. 

The causes of that ruin are to be sought in 
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For “The Prien.” 
ROME. 
’ (Coneluded from p. 42.) 

The Julian family seized the reins of go- 
vernment at this critical period, and the army, 
the senate, and the people, were alike willing 
to exchange the ferocious disorders of an 
— of proconsuls for the tranquil and 

isputed sway of a single master. the increasing 

Augustus was compelled to yield to the love | those disorders that affected the republic, and 
of liberty, which yet lingered in the breasts of |the progress of which, during the three centu- 
the Roman senators, i gt de with the | ries of which we have been treating, was unin- 
forms of the republic. people, who were | terrupted though unsteady. 
fed from the public treasury, he amused and rivilege of citizenship, the communi- 
quieted by an uninterrupted succession of pub- | cation of which to the Italian allies had inflicted 
lie and exhibitions. a mortal blow upon the spirit of Roman patriot- 
rendered them odious and us to the 
emperors, either perished by the decree of the 
tyrant, or yielded to the universal corruption. 
Uncontrolled dominion and unbounded wealth 
and luxury produced their fruits of the most 
frightful corruption of morals, and the most 
insane and execrable abuse of power in the 

rinces of the Julian family, who swayed the 
man sceptre for nearly a century, until the 
fury of an insane monster drove even the 
slavish devotion of the soldiery to madness, 
and hurled him from the throne. After a short 
period of turbulence and anarchy, the empire 
in found peace beneath the sway of the 
lavian family, the longest succession of vir- 
tuous princes—if we except the execrable 
Domitian from their catalogue, that ever held 
the sceptre. All that moderation and wisdom 
in the rulers could do to support the overloaded 
weight of the Roman dominioh was performed 
by them with no other effort than to defer the 
impending destruction. . 

The provinces more especially shared in the 
prosperity whieh attended the pacific policy 
and paternal rule of Titus, of Trajan, of Adrian, 
and the Antonines. It was chiefly during this 
period that Gaul, Spain, Africa and the East 
witnessed the erection of those magnificent 
edifices, the ruins of which are among the 
proudest monuments of the grandeur of the 
Roman world. 

These golden days of the empire ended 
with the death of the last of the Antonines, 
and the third century of our era witnessed upon 























associated with the once proud title of a citizen 
of Rome were obliterated in this promiscuous 
assemblage of Roman barbarians. ‘The com- 
munity of language, one of the most powerful 
of national ties, was altogether lost in the 
numerous dialects that were spoken throughout 
the provinces ; and the seeds of the first great 
division that took place, were already sown in 
the broad line of demarcation between the east 
and the west, already marked by the exclusive 
prevalence in the one of the Latin, and in the 
other of the Greek tongue. 

The great senatorial families were the pro- 
prietors of immense territories, into which the 
arom of the smaller neighbouring land- 

Iders had gradually become merged. The 
lands were tilled by the husbandmen or free 
coloni, and by the slaves, who scarcely dif- 
fered from each other in their privileges. ‘The 
aon. no capital of their own; they 
til earth with the instruments and cattle 
of the proprietors, and received their wages in 

. These immense possessions were 

\ by freedmen or slaves, who oppressed 
tyrannized over the miserable sabbeuters, 
eae to their caprice, and whom they 
pressed down with greater burdens as the fall- 
ing fortunes of the empire, and the taxes of the 
emperor bore with a heavier weight upon the 
rich proprietors. ‘The niry were not 
allowed to carry arms; their complaints were 
unheard ; the law afforded them no security ; 
their condition became continually more and 


extension and inveteracy of 





extended ’ 
the provinces of the empire, and the feelings 


tremities 





more deplorable, and the exactions of the 
bailiffs more and more ruinous, 

The slaves were divided into those who had 
been born on the estates, and who were treated 
with some confidence, and those who had been 
purchased. ‘The former lived in huts, under 
the eyes of drivers, like the southern negroes. 
But their numbers were continually on the 
decline, from ill-treatment, which rendered it 
necessary to recruit them by fresh purchases 
from the pri taken in war. A continual 
and prodigious slave-trade from the frontier to 
the central provinces was thus ereated. Often 
the population of a city or province which 
had revolted was sold under the spear of the 
preter; and one territory was thus rendered 
a solitude for the possession of some princely 
proprietor, and its inhabitants were borne away 
to re-people the desolations occasioned in an- 
other by the tyranny and cruelty of slavery. 
An enormous traffic in slaves was also main- 
tained with neighbouring barbarians, who found 
in the Roman provinees a constant demand for 
slaves to stimulate them to continual and 
savage warfare. ‘These wretched beings were 
worked in chains, shut-up at night in caves, 
and -their spirit was cea by c uel fatigue 
and mefciless oppression. _ 


.. Sufferings..so frightfal 

hatred and revenge, continaal servile insurrec- 
tions, plots and assassinations. ‘The most 
sanguinary laws were enacted in vain to sup- 
press them, and the forests of the principal 
provinces—of Gaul and Spain, of Asia Minor 
and Africa, beeame peopled with fugitive slaves, 
like the Maroons of Jamaica, who allied them- 
selves with the savage tribes that infested the 
mountains and hung upon the neighbouring 
settlements, ever watching an opportunity for 
plunder or massacre. So considerable were 
their numbers, that: they are enumerated by 
historians as a sixth division of the population 
of the empire. 

The incursions of these banditti frequently 
spread flames and bloodshed over whole pro- 
vinces, and the consequent insecurity of the 
husbandmen compelled the-humbler propri- 
etors to abandon their possessions for 2 small 
price, or for none, and te retire to the villages 
and cities. ‘This- increased - the gradual de- 
population of the country, which beeame at 
last so deplorable that an opulent and noble 
Roman was often without a neighbour for a 
distance of ten leagues from his house. ‘I'he 
cultivation of the land by these wretched 
slaves was too expensive to repay the propri- 
etors ; they found it to answer a better purpose 
to turn their estates into pasture grounds ; and 
Italy no longer furnished food for her in- 
habitants. Sicily, Egypt and Africa became 
her granaries ; and these causes of depopulation 

ually ves from the centre to the ex- 
of the empire. 
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The inhabitants of the large towns were a] student, so rich im eurious 


ried on commerce, who lived on #ie@ luxury of | from the age of the Antonines to that of the 
ition ;—an | Crusades. 


the fich, and shared in their 
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In it may be discovered the causes 


learning, and yet so| pereeived not the intrusion, and while I paused 





——— ee eee —— 


that here at least was a spot where happiness 
could not dwell; one being, at least, to whom 


mixture of artisans and of 2 who car- | difficult to explore, as the history of Europe | to listen and to gaze, I might have determined 


idle, @ turbulent and restless popu 


on—often | of almost all the great revolutions that have 


formidable to the government, and always in| since changed the face of Europe ; and amidst 
@ greater or less degree dependent upon the| the agitations of that stormy period, portions 


public distribution of bread for its support. 


of which are the darkest in the annals of the 


_ While these evils were eating like a cancer| human race, the eye of philosophy perceives 
into the heart of the empire, a disease equally | that these calamities were the result of inherent 


fatal was paralyzing her arm of power. 
levies of troops were no longer made in Rome 
The legions became composed | 
of Gauls and Dacians and Illyrians, more espe- 
cially of the latter. ‘The empire was divided 
into a few great military provinces, which sup- 
plied the new levies from their extreme 
borders, as yet untainted by the effeminacy 
that had enervated the central regions of the 
empire. Gradually the barbarian allies were 
enrolled among the legions, and there was 
thus taking place along the whole of the ex- 
tended frontier of Rome, a slow but inevitable 
amalgamation; the infusion of barbarian li- 
cense and savage ferocity into the legions that 
gave masters to the empire, and of Roman 
arts and manners and luxuries into the fierce | 
tribes of the forests. 

All these changes went forward simulta- 
neously—the empire was tottering to its base 
from internal decay, at the same time that it 
was putting into the hands of its barbarian 





The | defects in the social system, and that these 


convulsions were the inevitable attendants of 
the entire disintegration which society could 
not but undergo in its ultimate elements, pre- 
paratory to the reconstruction of the social 
fabric, and the reorganization on a broader 
basis of freedom and justice and religion—of 
social order. 


HAPPINESS IN A HOVEL. 


Distant something more than a mile from | 
the village of Desford, in Leicestershire, at the 
lower extremity of a steep and rugged lane, 
was seen an obscure and melancholy hovel. 
The door stood not wide to invite observation ; 
the cheerful fire gleamed not through the case- 
ment to excite attention from the passenger. 
The low roof and outer wall, were but just 
perceived among the branches of the hedge- 
row, uncultured and untrimmed, that ran 
between it and the road. As if there were 


neighbours the weapons of its own destruc-/| nothing there that any one might seek, no way 


tion; and accomplishing 


in the very prepara-| of access presented itself, and the step of cu- 


tion of the means of its downfall—one of its | riosity that would persist in finding entrance, 
t funetions, the spreading of civilization must pass over mud and briars to obtain it. 


out the European 


world. The rich | Having reached the door with difficulty, a sight 


cities of the provinces, no longer defended by | presented itself, such as the eye of delicacy is 


the invincible legions of the republic, tempted| not wont to look upon. 


It was not the gay 


the inroads of the rude warriors that hung | contentedness of peasant life, that poets tell of, 


upon the frontier. 


The universal anarchy of| and: prosperity sometimes stoops to envy. It 


the third century quickened all these seeds of} was not the labourer resting from his toil, the 


destruction. 


A new impulse seemed to be| ruddy child, exulting in its hard, scant meal, 
given to the invading hordes from behind.|the housewife singing blithely at her wheel, 


vesh swarms of Asiatics, more and more | the repose of health and fearlessness ; pictures 
barbarous as they poured successively along, | that so often persuade us happiness has her 
drove before them the feebler but still fierce | dwelling in the cabins of the poor. ‘The room 
and now desperate tribes of the frontier, and| was dark and dirty; there was nothing on the 
impelled them upon the fertile provinces of} walls but the bare beams, too ill-jointed to 
Greece and Gaul, of Spain and Italy, till at}exclude the weather, with crevices in vain 
length the whole extent of the western empire | attempted to be stopped by rent and moulded 


was one. scene of havoc and desolation and | paper. 


misery. 


A few broken utensils hung about the 
room ; a table and some broken chairs were 


It seemed as if the civilization of Rome was | all the furniture, except what seemed intended 


about.to perish to the very root. 


There were | for a bed, yet promised small repose. 


The 


no longer any Romans—but Goths and Span-| close and smoky atmosphere of the apartment 


jards and Gauls. 


The descendants of slaves | gave to it the last colouring of discomfort and 
of the Cornelii, the Scipios, the Brutuses and | disease. 


Within there sat a figure such as the 





enjoyment upon earth must be forbidden by 

external circumstance; with whom to live 

was of necessity to be wretched. Well might 

the listener in such a scene as this be startled 

by expressions of delight, strangely contrasted 

with the murmurs we are wont to hear amid” 
the world’s abundance. But it was even so. 

From the pale, shrivelled lips of this poor 

woman, we heard a whispering expression of 
enjoyment, seateely articulate, yet not so low 

but that we could distinguish the words, ‘ de- 

lightful,” “* happy.” 

As we advanced with the hesitation of dis- 
gust into the es hovel, the old woman 
looked at us with ki , but without emo- 
tion bade us be seated, and, till questioned, 
showed very little inclination to Being 
asked how she did, she at first replied, “* Very 
ill;”” then hastily added, “‘ my carcass is ill— 
but I am well, very well.” And then she laid 
her head upon a cold black stone, projecting 
from the wall beside the fire-place, as if unable 
to support it longer. We remarked that it 
was bad weather, ** Yes,’ she answered— 
then hastily correcting herself—‘‘ No, not bad 
—it is God Almighty’s weather, and cannot 
be bad.”” ‘* Are you in pain!’’ we asked; a 
question that was scarcely needed, so plainly 
did her movements betray it. ‘* Yes, always 
in pain; but not such pain as my Saviour suf- 
fered for me; his pain was worse than mine ; 
mine does not signify.”” Some remark being 
made on the wretchedness of her dwelling, her 
stern features almost relaxed into a smile, and 
she said she did not think it so; and wished 
us all as happy as herself. As she showed 
little disposition to talk, and never made any 
remark till asked for, and then in words as few 
and simple as might express her meaning, it 
was slowly and by reiterated questions that we 
could draw from her a simple tale. Being 
asked if that was all the bed she had on which 
to sleep, she said she seldom slept, and it was 
long that she had not been able to undress her- 
self; but that it was on that straw she passed 
the night. We asked her if the night seemed 
not very long. ‘ No, not long,”’ she answer- 
ed—* never long; I think of God all night, 
and when the cock crows, am surprised it 
comes so soon.”’ ‘And the days; you sit \ 
here all day, in pain, and unable to move. Are 
the days not long?”’ ** How can they be ame! 
Is not He with me? Is it not all up—up?” 
—an expression she frequently made use of to 


the Julii, occupied «heir seats and assumed) pencil might well choose for a portrait of| describe the joyful elevation of her mind, On 


their honours. 


wretchedness, Quite gray, and very old, and 


_ The colossal fabric of the empire stood to| scarcely clothed, a woman was seen sitting by 
last;.forthe ancient terror of the name of} the fire-place, seemingly unconscious of all 


Rome. continued to be a tower of strength to| that passed around her. 


Her features were 


whoever could assume it, and when it fell the| remarkably large, and in expression harsh; 
ruins covered western Europe with desolation. | her white hair, turned back from the forehead, 
Gradually the scattered fragments of the mighty | hung uncombed upon her shoulders ; her with- 
fabric were built up into new governments,|ered arm, stretched without motion on her 
incongruous and irregular piles of Roman and | knee, in form and colouring seemed nothing 
barbaric architecture—the original forms of| that had lived; her eye was fixed on the wall 
the feudal and representative systems by which | before her ; an expression of suffering, and a 


modern Europe is governed. 


faint movement of the lip, alone giving token 


There is no portion of the history of the | of existence. 
world so full of instruction to the philosophical | Placed with her back towards the door, she 


saying she passed much time in prayer, she 
was asked for what she prayed. ‘To this she 
always answered, ‘‘ Oh! to go, you know—to 
go—when He pleases; not till He pleases.” 
To express the facility she found in prayer, 
she once said, it seemed as if her prayers were 
all laid out ready for her in her bed. But time 
would fail us to repeat the words, brief as they 
were, in which this aged saint expressed her 
gratitude to the Saviour who died for her ; her 
enjoyment of the God who abode with her; 
her expectations of the heaven to which she 
was hastening ; and perfect contentedness with 
her earthly portion. 
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To this that I have written I could find much} making, ‘There is not a single step he takes | would be prevented by directing his operations 


to add, having notes of all that passed during | in his labours, in which a knowledge of these | against them at the proper time. 


the protracted years of this devoted woman’s 
life. But my purpose here was not to make a 
story. I have witnessed only to what I saw, 
and repeated only what my ear has listened to. 
And I have repeated it but to prove that the 
happiness which all men seek, and most com- 
plain they find not, has sometimes an abode 
where we should least expect to find it. This 
is an extreme case ; extreme in mental enjoy- 
ment, as in external misery. But it is true. 
And if it be so, that a being debarred the com- 
monest comforts of life, almost the light and 
air of heaven, suffering, and incapable even to 
clothe herself, or cleanse her unsightly dwell- 
ing, could yet pass years of so much happi- 
ness, that her warmest expression of gratitude 
to her benefactors was to wish them a portion 
as happy her own—what are we to say to 
those, who, amid the overflow of sublunary 
good, make the wide world resound with their 
complainings ? How are we to understand it, 
that while blessings are showered around us as 
the summer rain, there is so little real happi- 
ness on earth? Because we seek it not aright; 
we seek it where it is not; in outward circum- 
stances and external good ; and neglect to seek 
it, where alone it dwells, in the close chambers 
of the bosom. We would have a happiness in 
time independent of eternity ; we would have 
it independent of the Being whose it is to give ; 
and so we go forth, each one as best he may, 
to seek out the rich possession for ourselves. 
Those who think they are succeeding, will not 
list our tale. But if there be any who having 
made trial of the world are disposed to disbe- 
lieve the existence of what they seek ; if there 
be any among the young, who start at the re- 
port, and shrink from the aspect of their already 
clouded prospects, we fain would have them 
hear a brighter tale. ‘There is happiness upon 
earth. ‘There is happiness for the poor and 
for the rich; for the most prosperous and the 
most desolate. There is happiness, but we 
will not have it—S.-§. Journal. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


There are few situations in life more favour- 
able to the formation of an acquaintance with 
the operations of nature, and the manner in 
which the grand, aggro simple laws 
that govern matter are carried into execution, 
than that of the farmer. ‘The most that is 
required of him is only observation. He is 
constantly abroad with nature, and he has only 
to open his eyes, and attentively examine 
what is constantly passing around him. ‘The 
man who is the student of books merely, who 
examines nature only second-handed, may 
make great proficiency, it is true, but he la- 
bours under great disadvantages, when com- 
pared with him who interrogates nagure in his 
own laboratory, and in every stone, or plant, 
or flower, or animal, finds himself in imme- 
diate contact with its works, and overshadowed 
by its mighty influence. No man has so great 
an interest at stake in the development of the 
natural sciences as the farmer, and none should 
feel a deeper interest in the progress they are 


laws is not of essential service, in which a} ‘The natural sciences are no enemies to ex- 
correct understanding of them will not be use-| perience, as many seem to suppose.. They 
ful, and made available to his own profit. Let|both aim at the same end, the development of 
the farmer study the stones and earth under his | truth. Experience is a slow, and not always 
feet, and he will be able to trace some of the | an accurate teacher, and is therefore anticipated 
wonderful changes the face of the earth has | many times by science, which applies the laws 
undergone in the first, and learn the alter-|of nature to observed facts. For such obser- 
ations or the additions requisite to make the| vation the farmer is more happily situated 
last productive and fertile. ‘The clay, the} than any other man ; and he has only to make 
sand, the lime, the vegetable matter, are before | himself acquainted with a few simple, inva- , 
him, and it is for him to ascertain their pro-|riable, and unchangeable laws, to derive from 
portions and the changes which he must make | them the advantages they so positively afford, 
to render each field a source of profit, and | ‘The cultivator of the soil who refuses to avail 
ensure for his labour its deserved reward, himself of all the aids which science as well 

He finds in his field a thousand plante, many |as experience places within his reach, errs 
of which are valuable, many useless, and many | widely ; his occupation is a noble one, the 
most pernicious. He knows nothing of their; whole range of nature is before him, the 
habits, whether they propagate mostly by seeds | sources of instruction and consequent pleasure 
or by roots, or whether they increase by both; | and profit are ample: and in following them 





he does not study the time when they are most 
exhausted in the process of vegetation, and 
therefore can be most certainly and easily 
destroyed; he does not inform himself whether 
simply cutting a weed above the surface or 
below the crown of the plant, is the best 
method of killing the intruder on his fields ; 
from the want of a knowledge of the laws of 
vegetation he has recourse to the most ridicu- 
lous and unfounded notions; errors fatal to 
farming prosperity cling to him in every part 
of his progress: and all because he passed 
nature by with contempt, and looked on her 
laws with scorn; because the name of science | 
was associated in his mind with nothing but 
hard names and a baseless theory, a result 
owing to his having never inquired and exam- 
ined for himself. 

What a field for observation is opened to the 
farmer in the insect world; and how impera- 
a his interest demands that it should be 
assidnously cultivated. No man has so much 
at stake as the farmer, here ; the professional 
man, the manufacturer, or the mechanic, can 
searcely number insects among their direct 
enemies. Not so with the farmer; his fields 
are filled with them in the various states of 
larva, chrysalis, and perfect insect ; they pray- 
on the roots, the stem, and the leaves of his 
moat useful plants; he sees them at their de- 
predations year after year, yet he scarcely 
looks at their operations, only to complain. 
He sees the cut worm, the black grub, the 
wheat worm, the Hessian fly, and a multitude 
of others, both above and below ground, car- 
rying on their depredations, year after year, 
and he scarcely knows that at one time they 
are a worm, at another a fly or a moth ; and if 
he attempts their destructien at all, he most 
likely does it at a period when it is most diffi- 
cult and expensive. He finds a nest of eggs 
or young worms on his apple trees, or his cab- 
bages, but passes them by as unworthy of 
notice, not reflecting that the nest of eggs or 
the colony that he can easily crush with a 
single pressure of his heel, will soon become 
destroying pests, scattered far and wide, and 
the prolific progenitors of millions. Science 
would teach him that the moth he deems so 
harmless, is a far worse enemy than the grub 
or the caterpillar he pursues so vindictively, 
and that much labour and loss of property 


out, he is certain of an abundant reward. 





nee 
From the Lo :don Quarterly Review. 


Patent HMluminating Map Printing. 


In one of the compartments of Clowes’ 
establishment, a few men are employed in fix- 
ing metal type into the wooden blocks of a 
most valuable and simple machine for impress- 
ing coloured maps, for which the inventor has 
lately taken out a patent. 

The tedious process of drawing maps by 
hand has long been superseded by copper en- 
gravings; but, besides the great expense at- 
tendant upon these impressions, there has also 
been added that of colouring, which it has 
hitherto been deemed impossible to perform 
but by the brush. The cost of maps, there- 
fore, has not only operated to a considerable 
degree as a prohibition of their use among the 
poor, but in general literature it has very ma- 
terially checked many geographical elucida- 
tions, which, though highly desirable, would 
have been too expensive to be inserted. 

By his beautiful invention the new artist 
has not only imparted to woodeut blocks the 
advantages of impressing, by little metallic 
circles, and by actual type, the positions, as 
well as the various names of cities, towns, 
rivers, &c. which it would be difficult as well 
as expensive to delineate in wood, but he,has 
also, as we will endeavour to explain, suc- 
ceeded in giving by machinery, that bloom, 
or, in other words, those colours to his maps, 
which had hitherto been laboriously painted 
on by human hands. 

On entering the small room of the house in 
which this inventor has placed his machine, 
the attention of the stranger is at once violently 
excited by seeing several printer’s rollers, 
which, though hitherto deemed to be as black 
and as unchangeable as an Ethiopian’s skin, 
appear before him bright yellow, bright red, 
and beautiful blue! ‘* Zempora mutaniur,” 
they exultingly seem to say, ** et nos mutamur 
in wlis!”’ In the middle of the chamber stands 
the machine, consisting of a sort of open box, 
which, instead of having, as is usual, one lid 
only, has one fixed to every side, by which 
means the box can evidently be shut or covered 
by turning down either the lid on the north, on 
the south, on the east, or on the west. 
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The process of impressing with this engine | of the globe, by light blue, dark blue, yellow, |a noise, which will entice more, so that they 


is thus effected. A large sheet of pure white 
drawing paper is, by the chief superintendent, 
placed at the bottom of the box, where it lies, 
the emblem of innocence, perfectly uneonscious 
of the impending fate. that awaits it. 
however, it has had any time for reflection, the 
north lid, upon which is embedded a metal 
plate coloured blue, suddenly revolves over 
upon the paper, when, by the turn of a press 
underneath the whole apparatus, a severe 


_ pressure is instantaneously inflicted. ‘The 
north lid is no sooner raised than the south 


one, upon whieh is embedded a metal plate 
coloured yellow, performs the same operation, 
which is immediately repeated by the eastern 


Before, | 


Te lea ae 
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| green, red, brown, and purple. 

By C. Knight’s patent machine maps may 
be thus furnished to our infant schools at the 
astonishing low rate of 43d each. 

We ought to observe that an analogous in- 
vention has already been brought to great per- 
fection by Hulmandell, in the department of 
lithography. 
or a dozen stones, each charged with its sepa- 
rate colour, the effect of fine water colour 
drawing is reproduced in most wonderful light- 
| ness and brilliancy, while (the colour used be- 
ing all oil eelour) a depth is given to the sha- 





oe which the cleverest muster of the water 


colour school cannot reach in his own original 


By using consecutively six, ten | 


lid, the plates of which are coloured red ; and, | performance. A setof views of French scenery 

lastly, by the western lid, whose plates contain | and architecture, done in this way, may now 

nothing but black lines, marks of cities, and | be seen in the shops: they are, in fact, beauti- 

names, ful pictures ; and you get, we believe, twenty- 
By these four operations, which are consecu- | six of them for eight guineas. 

tively performed, quite as rapidly as we have | 


detailed them, the sheet of white paper is seen | ae, 


successfully and happily transformed into a 
most lovely and prolific picture, in seven co- 


lours, of oceans, empires, kingdoms, princi-| mosaic. 


palities, cities, flowing rivers, mountains, (the 
tops of which are left white), lakes, &c. each 


which it exists. ‘The picture, or as it terms | be eighteen thousand shades. 
itself, ‘* the patent illuminated map,”’ proclaims | through a long room lined with cases, in which 
to the world its own title; it gratefully avows | this is arranged, to the workshops. 


the name of its ingenious parent to be Charles 
Knight. 

A few details are yet wanting to fill up the 
rapid sketch or outline we have just given of 
the mode of imprinting these maps. On the 
northern block, which imparts the first impres- 
sion, the ocean and lakes are cut in wavy lines, 
by which means, when the whole block is co- 
loured blue, the wavy parts are impressed 
quite light, while principalities, kingdoms, d&c. 
are deeply designated, and thus by one process 
two blues are imprinted. 

When the southern block, which is coloured 
yellow, descends, besides marking out the prin- 
cipalities, &c. which are to be permanently de- 
signated by that colour, a portion of it re-covers 
countries, which by the first process had been 


| that while stones are employed in the Floren- 
| tine mosaic, the material used in the Roman is 
not only pronouncing its own name, but de- a composition of lead, tin, glass—smelted and 
claring the lines of latitude and longitude under | 


Manufacture of Mosaic.—Leaving St. Pe- 
ter’s, we walked to see the manufactory of 
It differs from the pietra-dura in this, 


'mixed with colours ; of this there are said to 
We walked 


Here we 
watched the progress of the mosaic manufac- 
ture for some time. In an iron frame is placed 
a stone, the size of the intended picture ; and 
on it is spread, inch by inch, a kind of mastic, 
which, when dry, becomes as hard as flint. 
While yet soft, the workman inserts in it the 
small pieces of which the mosaic is formed, 
eut and ground with the utmost nicety to the 
shape required. ‘The time necessary for the 
completion of these pictures is of course great, 
and the expense proportionate, some costing 
nearly £5,000. 

When the copyist has faithfully executed 
his task, there is still much to be done: the 
mosaic is laid on a table, and the interstices 
are filled with a peculiar sort of wax, prepared 
for this purpose; the surface is then ground 


marked blue, but which, by the admixture of} perfectly smooth, and the whole polished. 
the yellow, are beautifully coloured green. By | The subjects generally chosen are the finest 
this second process, therefore, two colours are | pictures of the old masters ; and it is wonder- 
again imprinted. When the eastern lid, which | ful to see the beautiful copies produced by 
is coloured red, turning upon its axis, impinges | such mechanical means.—‘ Taylor’s Letters 
upon the paper, besides stamping the districts | from Jtaly.”’ 
which are to be designated by its own colour, 
it intrudes upon a portion of the blue impres- 
sion, which it instantly turns into purple, and| Novel Rat Trap.—A correspondent has 
upon a portion of the yellow impression, which | sent us the Sa account of a newly 
it instantly changes into brown; and thus by| invented rat trap which has already been used 
this single operation, three colours are im-| with success. ‘Take a barrel, and stretch a 
i < skin of parchment over it with a string; cut 


But the three lids conjointly have performed 
another very necessary operation, namely, 
they have moistened the paper sufficiently to 
enable it to receive the typographical lines of 
longitude and latitude, the courses of rivers, 
the little round marks denoting cities, and the 
letter-press, all of which, by the last pressure, 
are imprinted in common black printer’s ink, 


it across and athwart, nearly to the outside. 
Take some dripping, and mix it with meal ; 
smear it on the middle of the parchment. ‘he 
rats will smell it, and treading on the parch- 
ment, it will give way, and they will fall into 
the water in the barrel. Put a plank for them 
to creep up to the barrel’s brink outside, and 
strew some oatmeal on it. You must not let 


to a map, distinguishing, under the beautiful | the water be too deep, but set a brick endways 
process we have described, the various regions | in it, and the first rat that is caught will make 


| will fight for possession of the brick, and the > 
| noise will draw others. Thus, in one night, 

the house may be cleared of rats, be they ever 
so many. Mice and other vermin may be 
caught in a similar manner.— Late paper. 


Rare Vegetable.—John Mitchell, whose un- 
common success in the culture of fruit, flow- 
ers, and vegetables, has often challenged our 
editorial commendation, has entitled himself to 6 
the credit of introducing a new vegetable into 
our horticulture. He exhibited to us yester- 
day a fine specimen of the Yam Massicot, or 
St. Domingo potato, raised in open air, in his 
This potato grows on a 
rich and luxuriant vine, with large and beauti- 
ful heart-shaped leaves ; the vine itself, and not 
the root, bearing the fruit. We are told by 
J. M. that the potato, when cooked, exhibits ; 
a bright gamboge colour, and is superior in : 
flavour to the Irish potato. He also succeeded 5 
in raising this new vegetable from the seed— 
the common mode of planting it being by cut- 
tings of the fruit.—Charleston Courier. 

— ij 
ELIJAH IN THE DESERT. 

“ And he said, go forth, and stand upon the mount 
before the Lord. And, behold, the Lord passed by, 
and a great and strong wind rent the mountains, and 
brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; but the 
Lord was not in the wind: and after the wind an 
earthauake ; but the Lord was not in the earthquake: 
and after the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was not 
in the fire: and after the fire a still small voice. And 
behold there came a voice and said unto him, What 
doest thou here, Elijah ?”—1 Kings, xix. 11-13. 

From the Church of England Magazine 

Upon the mountain stood 
Elijah once, the holy man of God, 
Watching the fitful blast 
That bow’d the lofty fir-trees as it past ; 
Watching the hallow’d gleam 
That bathed the landscape in a fiery stream, ; 
And touch’d the dazzled eye with glittering light, q 
Too pure and bright for all but consecrated sight. 
Thither, to meet the Lord, 
The Tishbite came. led by his holy word : 
Snares for his life around 
Were spread, and all to him was dangerous ground ; 

Yet there the prophet stood, 

Confiding in the Lord to aid the good, 
And anxious watch’d the wind and light to see 
Whether the Lord of hosts, perchance, in them might 

be 


































garden on the Neck. 


The blast swept o’er the plain, 
And bent the trees, and cleft the rock in twain ; 
And, as the whirlwind past, 
He sought the Lord within the roaring blast ; 
But as its angry course i 
It urg’d along, he heard its murmurs hoarse, 

That fill’d his heart with awe and holy fear— 

“ If that thou seek’st the Lord, prophet, he is not here.” 


The earthquake roll’d around, 

And shook the hills, and rent the solid ground ; 

And from the mountain’s height 

Burst the voleano with its blazing light : 

But it was not the Lord, 

Who in that earthquake shook the verdant sward ; 
And though the bright voleano’s mighty glare 
Might seem to veil a God, Jehovah was not there. 

Then came the “ still small voice” 

That oft has bid the wicked not rejoice 

Before the eternal God : 

Elijah sunk abash'd upon the sod ; 

For in that voice He came, 

Who was not in the blast, or the volcano’s flame: 
Then struck the awful words upon his ear, 


“TI am the Lord thy God; prophet, what dost thou 
here ?” 
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court that is without the temple, leave out, and| purer than snow—whiter than milk—and 
measure it not; for it is given unto the gen-| whose polishing was of sapphires,” doth she 
tiles.” (Rev. xi. 1, 2.) With them let it|not ery, “* awake—awake—shake yourselves 
remain, and “let the dead bury their dead;” |from the dust—loose yourselves from the 
but come ye forth in the strength of the Lord, | bands of your neck, ye captive children of 
to fight his battles. Zion !”’ 

Oh! there is much for you todo, and much; Doth she not say—* Stand up and plead 
for every honest-hearted man and woman in|my cause !—be valiant for the truth upon the 
the land to do; and that, not by attacking the earth!’ Doth she not remind you that a cross 
enemy only in his open and visible camp of|is to be borne—a cross that gives offence— 
vice and abomination; for these are not now |even the cross of boldly testifying to the light 
his most important strongholds. When there,|wirnuin. This is the stone of stumbling, and 
we see and know what he is about; but hejrock of offence. Oh! beware that you pass 
now sits enthroned, where we neither see nor | it not by, as that with which you have nothing 
suspect his presence; and our eye must be|to do! The faithful minister of truth musi 
opened of the Lord, and our arm strengthen- | give offence, and if he gives it not, he cannot 
- to resist him with a double portion of the|give the truth of God. “If I yet pleased 
Spirit of holiness and power, if we hope to|men,”’ says Paul, ‘I should not be the servant 
conquer him now. In a word, he has clothed | of Christ.” (Gal. i. 10.) Beware then that 
himself with the mantle of religion. He has| you suffer not the subtle serpent to beguile 
laid aside for a while the character of the} you with seducing words, as though your 
roaring lion going about seeking whom he may | ministry should be such as suits the fashion of 
devour ;”’ for he has found out something in|the day. Hearken not to him, when he fixes 
these intellectual times, which better answers|upon some roughness in the shell, and so 
his purpose. Satan is now the theologist. would cajole you to believe there was no 

Every thing favours his assumption of this | soundness in the fruif your ancestors brought 
character. There is no fiery ordeal of perse-| forth. Rude and unpolished as to the outward, 
cution to try the power of the spirits that are|no doubt, many of them were—but all glo- 
‘up and doing.” And where is the appointed | rious within, their clothing was of wrought 
and proper antagonist of the serpent? Where | gold, in the eyes of him who “ is fairer than 
is the living Spirit of the living God?” Where | the children of men.” 
is he who, in Elijah of old, troubled the false Yes, ye departed saints—ye spirits of the 
Israel, and who separated between the wor-|just made perfect, how beautiful to the en- 
shippers of Baal and of God? Alas! must it| lightened eye is your memorial! Ye were 
not be said that “‘ Ephraim hath mixed himself | God’s building ; and of that edifice which the 
with the people?”’ ‘Is not the pleasant plant| Almighty rears, how truly doth one amongst 
of the Lord crushed under the heavy weight} you thus express the character. (Isaac Pen- 
of lifeless words and barren doctrines? Is not|ington—Letters, published by John Barclay, 
the deliverer silenced, and the usurper, who|p. 84.) 
has assumed fis likeness, and stolen his say-| ‘‘Into thy holy building, O God! into thy 
ings, set above him? Is there not, with much | heavenly building, into the spiritual Jerusalem, 
variation in the description of it, yet virtually | which thou rearest and buildest up in the Spi- 
but one way, and one faith, and that a letter-| rit, no unclean or defiled thing can enter; nor 
learned and an ouside faith? And is it not|is there any room there for that which loves 
the work of the deceiver to keep it on the|and makes a lie! Without, indeed, are swine 
outside and to imprison it in the efter? Ah!|and dogs, vulturous eyes, and crooked ser- 
doubt it not. Doubt not but he (this. subtle | pents, who make a show of what they are not, 
theologian) will furnish a religion for the reli-|and lay claim to that which belongs not to 
gious world; doubt not, but Ae will supply them. But within are the children—zithin 
them with a plentiful store of external doctrine | is the heavenly birth, even the new creation of 
—an abundant flow of letter-learning, and an | God in Christ Jesus. 
amplification of manuals of head-divinity. ‘For God. doth not strip his people, and 

It is his day—his triumphant day—though | gather them out_of the spirit of this world, 
the darkest hour of midnight upon the true|that they should be empty and desolate for 
church of God, which sits, indeed, “like a|ever; but he gathers them into, and fills them 
pelican in the wilderness, or like the lonely | with his own Spirit; fills them with light—fills 
sparrow on the house-top,” mourning for her| them with life—fills them with holiness—fills 
beloved. "% them with righteousness—fills them with peace 

What doth that desolate widow see in all|and joy in believing and obeying the gospel ! 
the pomp and paraphernalia of these imposing! ‘ And in this Spirit is the kingdom known, 
times? What doth she hear in the din, and| which is not of this world—the inward king- 
bustle, and falk about moral e ay to the Kingdom’ spiritual kingdom—the everlasting 


For “ The Friend.” 


Early Days in the Society of Friends, exem- 
plifying the Obedience of Faith in the suf- 
ferings of some of its first members, 
Mary ANN Ketty. London, 1840. 

(Concluded from page 46.) 

One word of affectionate and humble sugges- 
tion yet remains upon my spirit, to offer to the 
single-minded and upright among you, of 
whom I doubt not but there are many. Dear 
Friends, and honourable descendants of those 
who * have been succourers of many, and of 
myself also,” suffer the word of exhortation, 
upon a point wherein it seems to me you are 
in some danger; especially you who, in earl 
life, are called to minister in holy things. It 
is that of ge up the pure, distinct, inte- 
rior principle of faith in the gift of God, as an 
invisible and spiritual thing, only to be known, 
apprehended Atinied in, felt and obeyed, by 
the inward senses of the new-born creature. I 
say, it is to be feared, that you occasionally 
mix and confound this precious living thing, 
with the notional, historical knowledge, which 
is to be picked up from the letter that describes 
it. If such be the case, you can never hope, 
whilst it continues, to meet with full acceptance 
at your Master’s hands. He will have no cli, 
ping and paring down of his message. No 
trimming to suit the religious taste of the 
times. Remember that it was the marked 
distinction of the mystery from the history, 
and the vast difference between the birth of 
Christ in the heart, to mere words and doc- 
trines about it, which formed the whole of the 
Christianity preached by the primitive Friends ; 
as, in point of fact, it forms the whole truth of 
the matter ; just as the living man, and not his 
picture, forms the reality of his existence. 

You must not suffer yourselves to be de- 
luded with an idea that you are living in better 
times, as to religion, than your forefathers, and 
that the apostacy of which they spoke so fre- 
quently and forcibly, exists no longer; for 
assuredly, it exists in far greater strength of 
life than ever. In their times, it was not the 
fashion to be religious ; knowledge was more 
circumscribed ; whilst, the want of toleration 
in those who were at the helm of affairs, sub- 
jecting conscientious persons to the fiery ordeal 
of severe persecution, dissent to the authorized 
and national mode of worship was then gene- 
rally the result of deep conviction. But it is 
not so now. ‘Many run to and fro, and 
knowledge is incre: ;”” but with respect to 
that religion which your ancestors preached 
and lived, and by the strength of which they 
were more than conquerors over all their foes, 
both inward and outward—where is it to be 
found? With most other religious professors 
besides yourselves, it has always been, as truth 
commonly is, a despised and rejected thing. 
So clearly does all experience confirm the dis- 
affection of mankind for truth, that we might 
well doubt the value of those religious princi- 
ples that met with no opposers. 

Take heed then, dear Friends, that you slide 
not insensibly into the religion of the day. 
Beware of outwardness in your ministrations. 
All the world are now worshipping in the out- 
ward court; but your profession calls upon 
you to “‘ measure the temple of God, and the 
altar, and them that worship within. But the 

























































What doth she feel, when the way to the|kingdom!—where the everlasting throne is 
kingdom is made like the highways in the | near, and the everlasting power revealed! and 
natural world, of such rail facility, that a| the Lord God omnipotent reigns in the hearts 
man may hear, and read, and talk himself into| of his! and other lords do not reign, but their 
it, at pleasure ? horns are broken—and the horn of God’s 
Oh! doth she not say in the spirits of the | anointed exalted, who sits ruling as king on his 
faithful, ‘ How is the gold become dim! how | holy hill of Zion !—and they that have suffered 
is the most fine gold changed! the stones of| with him, and gone through great tribulation, 
the sanctuary are poured out in the top of|do reign with him—blessed be his name for 
every street!” And, oh! especially to you,|ever! Amen!” 
ye children of “her Nazarites, who were| Such, dear Friends, was the testimony of 
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one who had been a workman in the raising of 
this holy edifice—* a workman that needed 
not to be ashamed.’”’ Oh!- that the same Holy 
Spirit which spoke and taught in him, may 
rest upon you; and that in this day of out- 
wardness of observation—and cry of lo here! 
and lo there! you may be found faithful— 
giving forth that, and that only which. you 
have received, and that not of man, nor by any 
of the natural workings of your own minds ; 
** but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


fiistorical fragments, illustrating the early 
religious labours of Friends in America, 
with biographical sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 


(Continued from p. 48.) 


The letter given in our last number, sufli- 
ciently sets forth the determination of the 
**commissioners of the united colonies” to 
force the magistracy of Rhode Island to drive 
the Quakers from among them, and thus 
violate that liberty of conscience which was 
guaranteed to all in her charter. Before we 
proceed to show how that letter was received, 
we may perhaps find it instructive to glance at 
the form of government which the inhabitants 
had ehosen for themselves, and examine some 
of their laws touching liberty of conscience. 

‘The first settlers under Clark and Codding- 
ton, agreed on the 7th of March, 1638, to the 
followimg : 

*« We, whose names are underwritten, do 
here solemnly, in the presence of Jehovah, 
incorporate ourselves into a body politic, and 
as he shall help, wil] submit our persons, lives 
and estates, unto our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, and to all 
those perfect and most absolute laws of his, 
given us in his holy word of truth, to be guided 
and judged thereby.” 

On the same day having elected a judge, 
they thus engage, 

*¢ We that are freemen incorporate of this 
body politic, do elect and constitute William 
Coddington, Esquire, a judge amongst us, and 
do covenant to yield all due honour unto him, 
according to the laws of God, and, so far as 
in us lies, to maintain the honour and privi- 
leges of his place, which shall be hereafter 
ratified according to God, the Lord helping us 
so to do.” 

Coddington engaged for himself in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“1, William Coddington, Esquire, being 
called and chosen by the freemen incorporate 
of this body politic, to be a judge amongst 
them, do covenant to do justice and judgment 
i ially, according to the laws of God, and 
to maintain the fundamental rights and privi- 
leges of this body politic, which shall here- 
after be ratified according to our God, the Lord 
helping me so to do.” 

In first month, 1641, they thus describe the 
government as then constituted : 

‘««]¢ was ordered and unanimously 
upon, that the government which this body 
politic doth attend unto in this island, and the 
jurisdiction thereof, in favour of our prince, ix 
a democracy, or popular government, (that is 
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to say,) it is in the power of the body of free-| coLONY WITHOUT MOLESTATION, IN THE NAME 
men, orderly assembled, or major part of them, | or Jenovan TuEIR Gop, FOREVER AND EVER.” 
to make or constitute just laws by which they| In the same year, 1647, they enacted the 
will be regulated, and to depute from among | following law : 
themselves such ministers as shall see them| ‘* Forasmuch as the consciences of sundry 
faithfully executed between man and man. It| men truly conscionable, may seruple the giving 
was further ordered by the authority of this | or taking of an oath, and it would be no ways 
present court, that none be accounted a delin-| suitable to the nature and constitution of our 
quent for doctrine, provided it be not repug- | place (who profess ourselves to be men of dif- 
nant to the government or laws established.” | ferent consciences, and not one willing to force 
On the 17th of September, 1641, they passed | another) to debar such as cannot so do, either 
this act: from bearing office among us, or from giving 
** It is ordered that the law of the last court|in testimony in a case depending: Be it en- 
made, concerning liberty of conscience, is per-| acted by the authority of this present assem- 
petuated.”’ bly, that a solemn profession or testimony in 
An assembly met at Portsmouth, May 19,|a court of record, or before a judge of record, 
1647, who were elected in pursuance of a/|shall be accounted throughout the whole colony 
charter from the Earl of Warwick. This/ of as full force as an call and because many, 
body agreed to a code of laws, of which 1|in giving engagement or testimony, are usually 
shall transcribe the introduction and econclu- | more overawed by the penalty, which is known, 
sion. than with the Most High, who is little known 
‘* For the province of Providence— in the kingdoms of men ; it is therefore agreed 
‘* Forasmuch as we have received frem our | and ordered, that he that falsifieth such a solemn 
noble lords and honoured governors, and that| profession or testimony, shall be accounted 
by virtue of an ordinance of the parliament of | among us as a perjured person, and his penalty 
England, a free and absolute charter of civil | shall be, &c.”’ 
incorporation, &c., we do jointly agree to| We may now. return to the letter from the 
incorporate ourselves, and so to remain a body | commissioners of the united colonies. It was 
politic by the authority thereof. And therefore | presented by the governor to the “court of 
do declare, to own ourselves and one another, | trials,’’ held at Providence, October 13th, 
to be members of the same body, and to have | 1657. ‘The members of that body desired to 
right to the freedom and privileges thereof, by | keep on good terms with the neighbouring 


g- | subscribing eur names to the words following, | governments ; yet they were determined that 


viz: they would persecute no one for his religious 
“« We, whose names are here underwritten, | opinions. They prepared an answer to the 
do engage ourselves to‘the utmost of our | letter they had received, which, from its tenor, 
estates and strength, to maintain the authority, | they conceived would prevent any sudden 
and to enjoy the liberty, granted to us by our| action against them, whilst they referred the 
charter, in the extent of it according to the| further consideration of the subject to their 
letter, and to maintain each other by the same|own general assembly which was to micet 
authority, in his lawful right and liberty. |early in the ensuing year. It is evident from 
* And now sith our charter gives us power | the tone of this reply, that, although many 
to govern ourselves, and such other as come | Friends had been during that summer in their 
among us, and by such a form of civil govern- | jurisdiction, that they had found no cause of 
ment as by voluntary consent, &c. shall be| complaint against them. It is true, they de- 
found most suitable to our estate and condition, | clare their doctrine pernicious, and tending to 
it is agreed by this present assembly, thus | overthrow government, but this objection was 
incorporate, and by this present act declared, | simply to their testimony against war. 
that the form of government established in| ‘* Much honoured gentleman—Please you 
Providence plantations is democratical, that is|to understand, that there hath come to our 
to say, a government held by the free and | view a letter subscribed by the honoured gen- 
voluntary consent of all, or the greater part ef | tlemen commissioners of the united colonies, 
the free inhabitants. the contents. whereof are a request concerning 
‘* And now to the end, that we may give | certain people called Quakers, come among us 
each to other (notwithstanding our different | lately, &c. 
consciences, touching the truth as it is in Jesus,| ‘‘ Our desires are, in all things possible, to 
whereof upon the point we all make mention) | pursue after and keep fair and loving corres- 
as good and hopeful assurance as we are able, | pondence and intercouree with all the colonies, 
touching each man’s peaceable and quiet en- | and with all our countrymen in New England; 
joyment of his lawful right and liberty, we do | and to that purpose we have endeavoured (and 
agree unto, and by the authority above said, | shall still endeavour) to answer the desires and 
enact, establish, and confirm these orders fol-| requests from all parts of the country coming 
lowing.” unto us, in all just and equal returns, to which 
The code concludes thus— end the colony have made seasonable provi- 
** These are the laws that concern | sion, to preserve a just and equal intercourse 
all men, and these are the penalties for the | between the colonies and us; by giving justice 
transgressions thereof, which, by common con-/|to any that demand it among us, and by re- 
sent, are ratified and established throughout} turning such as.make escapes from you, or 
the whole colony. And otherwise than thus, | from the other colonies, being such as fly from 
what is herein forbidden, all men may walk | the hands of justice, for matters of crime done 
as their consciences persuade them, every one | or committed amongst you, &c. And as con- 
in the name of his God. ANpD LeT THE| cerning these Quakers (so called) which are 
Lames or THE Most Hich walk IN THIS|now among us, we have no law among us, 
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whereby to punish any for only declaring by 
words, &c., their minds and understandings 
concerning the things and ways of God, as to 
salvation and an eternal condition. And we, 
moreover, find that in those places where these 
people aforesaid, in this colony, are most of 
all suffered to declare themselves freely, and 
are only opposed by arguments in discourse, 
. there they least of all desire to come; and we 
are informed that they begin to loathe this 
place, for that they are not opposed by the 
civil authority, but with all patience and meek- 
ness, are suffered to say over their pretended 
revelations and admonitions, nor are they 
like or able to gain many here to their way. 
Surely we find that they delight to be perse- 
cuted by civil powers, and when they are like 
to gain more adherents by the conceit of their 
patient sufferings, than by consent to their 
pernicious sayings. And yet we conceive, 
that their doctrines tend to very absolute cut- 
ting’ down and overturning relations and civil 
vernment among men, if generally received. 
ut as to the damage that may in likelihood 
accrue to the neighbouring colonies by their 
being here entertained; we conceive it will 
not prove so dangerous (as else it might) in 
regard of the course taken by you to send 
them away out of the country, as they come 
among you. But, however, at present, we 
judge it requisite (and do intend) to commend 
the consideration of their extravagant outgo- 
ings unto the general assembly of our colony 
in March next, where we hope there will be 
such order taken, as may, in all honest and 
conscientious manner, prevent the bad effects 
of their doctrines and endeavours; and so, in 
all courteous and loving respects, and with a 
desire of all honest and fair commerce with 
you, and the rest of our honoured and beloved 
countrymen, we rest. Yours, in all loving 
respects to serve you. 
Benepict ArNoxp, President. 
Wim Bautston, 
Ranpatt How .pon, 
Artuur FENNER, 
Wii Frevp. 
“« Frem Providence, at the Court gf Trials, 
held for the Colony, October 13, 1657. 
‘*To the much honoured the General Court, 
sitting at Boston, for the colony of Massa- 
chusetts.”” 


Before returning to the narrative, we may as 
well run before our time, to introduce to notice 
the action of the assembly of Rhode Island on 
the application of the commissioners. It holds 
out threats as to a non compliance with mili- 
tary requisitions, but makes no other charge 
against our members. 


From the General Ass to the Commis- 
sioners of the United Colonies. 

‘‘ Honoured gentlemen—There hath been 
resented to our view, by our honoured presi- 
ent, a letter bearing date, September 25th last, 

subscribed by the honoured gentlemen, com- 
missioners of the united colonies, concerning 
a company of people, (lately arrived in these 
parts of the world,) commonly known by the 
name of Quakers; who are generally con- 
ceived pernicious, either intentionally, or at 
leastwise in effect, even to the corrupting of 
good manners, and disturbing the common 










































arise or resort unto, &c. 

‘‘ Now, whereas freedom of different con- 
sciences, to be protected from inforcements, 
was the principal ground of our charter, both 
with respect to our humble suit for it, as also 
the true intent of the honourable and renowned 
parliament of England in granting of the same 
unto us; which freedom we still prize as the 
greatest happiness that men can possess in 
this world ; therefore, we shall, for the pre- 
servation of our civil peace and order, the 
more seriously take notice that those people, 
and any other that are here, or shall come 
among us, be impartially required, and to our 
utmost constrained, to perform all duties requi- 
site towards the maintaining the dignity of his 
highness, and the government of that most 
renowned commonwealth of England, in this 
colony; which is most happily included under 
the same dominions, and we so graciously 
taken into protection thereof. And in case 
they the said people, called Quakers, which 
are here, or shall arise, or come among us, do 
refuse to submit to the doing all duties afore- 
said, as training, watching, and such other 
engagements as are upon members of eivil 
societies, for the preservation of the same in 
justice and ; then we determine, yea, 
and we ientive (however) to take and make 
use of the first re to inform our 
egent residing in England, that he may hum- 
bly present the matter (as touching the con- 
siderations premised, concerning the afore- 
named people, called Quakers,) unto the 
supreme authority of England, humbly craving 
their advice and order, how to carry ourselves 
in any further respect towards those people 

that therewithal there may no 
damage, or infringement of that chief principle 
in our charter concerning om of con- 
sciences. And we also are so much the more 
encouraged to make our addresses unto the 
lord protector his highness and government 
aforesaid, for that we understand there are, or 
have been, many of the aforesaid people suf- 
fered to live in England; yea, even in the 
heart of the nation. And thus with our truly 
thankful acknowledgments of the honourable 
eare of the honoured gentlemen commission- 
ers of the united colonies, for the peace and 
welfare of the whole country, as is expressed 
in their most friendly letter, we shall at present 
take leave and rest. Yours, most affection- 
ately, desirous of your honours and welfare. 
‘Joun Sanrorp, Clerk of the Assembly. 

“ Portsmouth, March 13th, 1657-58. 
“From the General Assembly of the Colony 

of Providence Plantations. 

‘To the much honoured John Endicott, 
governor of Massachusetts. To be also im- 
parted to the honoured commissioners of the 
united colonies at their next meeting ; these.” 


The manner in which this assembly really 
regarded the *‘ honourable care of the honoured 
gentlemen commissioners of the united colo- 
nies,” may be gathered from the following 
extract of a‘ letter addressed by them to John 
Clark, who was then their agent in England: 

“ The last year we had laden you with much 
employment, which we were then put upon 
by reason of some too refractory among our- 





peace and societies of the places where they | 


selves, wherein we appealed unto you for your 
advice, for the more public manifestation of it 
with respect to our superiors. But our intel- 
ligence it seems fell short in the great loss of 
the ship, which is conceived here to be cast 
away. We have now a new occasion, given 
by an old spirit, with respect to the colonies 
about us, who seem to be offended with us, 
because of a sort of people, called by the 
name of Quakers, who are come amongst us, 
and have raised up divers, who seem at pre- 
sent to be of their spirit, whereat the colonies 
about us seem to be offended with us, being 
the said people have their liberty amongst us, 
as entertained into our houses, or into our 
assemblies. And for the present, we have no 
just cause to charge them with the breach of 
the civil peace ; only they are constantly going 
forth amongst them about us, and vex and 
trouble them in point of their religion and spi- 
ritual state, though they return with many a 
foul scar on their bodies for the same. And 
the offences our neighbours take against us is, 
because we take not some course against the 
said people, either to expel them from among 
us, or take such courses against them as them- 
selves do, who are in fear lest their religion 
should be corrupted by them. Concerning 
which displeasure that they seem to take ; it 
was expressed to us in a solemn letter, written 
by the commissioners of the united colonies at 
their sitting, as though they would bring us in 
to act according to their scantling, or else take 
some course to do us greater displeasure. A 
copy of which letter we have herewith sent 
unto you, wherein you may perceive how they 
express themselves. As also we have here- 
with sent our present answer unto them to give 
you what light we may in this matter. There 
is one clause in their letter which plainly im- 
plies a threat, though covertly expressed, as 
their manner is, which we gather to be this, 
that as themselves (as we conceive) have been 
much awed, in point of their continual subjec- 
tion to the state of England, least, in case they 
should decline, England might prohibit all 
trade with them both in point of exportation 
and importation of any commodities, which 
were an host sufficiently prevalent to subdue 
New England, as not being able to subsist; 
even so they seem secretly to threaten us, by 
cutting us off from all commerce and trade 
with them, and thereby to disable us of any 
comfortable subsistence, being that the con- 
course of shipping, and so of all kinds of com- 
modities, is universally conversant amongst 
themselves; as also knowing that ourselves 
are not ima capacity to send out shipping of 
ourselves, which is in great measure occasioned 
by their oppressing of us, as yourself well 
knows; as in many other respects, so in this 
for one, that we cannot have any thing from 
them for the supply of our necessities ; but in 
effect they make the prices, both of our com- 
modities and their own also, because we have 
not English coin, but only that which passeth 
among these barbarians, and such eommodities 
as are raised by the labour of our hands, as 
corn, cattle, tobacco, and the like, to make 
payment on, which they will have at their 
own rate, or else not deal with us; whereby 
(though they gain extraordinarily by us) yet, 
for the safe guard of their religion, may seem 
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